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EARLY ENGLISH JOURNALISM 

When, in 1709, Dick Steele published the first issue of the 
Tatler, he was not wholly original in his design. This periodi- 
cal was too excellent a product to be without predecessors. Its 
genial criticism of Queen Anne society, its raillery of the ladies 
of fashion and the wits of the town were, it is true, the result of 
Steele's genius; but long before the birth of the Tatler, sheet 
after sheet of journalistic matter had emerged from the grimi- 
ness and obscurity of London alleys and, in fear of licenser and 
king, had been slipped into the coffee-houses and the streets, to 
be read with eagerness as forbidden text. Many printers had 
been cudgelled and pilloried, a few had been hanged and quar- 
tered. Many pamphleteers, among them the indefatigable 
William Prynne, had stood "earless on high" as martyrs of the 
liberty of the press. 

The earliest of these journalists was Nathaniel Butter, who in 
1622 started the first English newspaper, The Weekly Newse. 
For some years there had been sporadic issues of news-sheets, 
but no regular ones. It was now six years after Shakespeare's 
death ; but Ben Jonson was still alive and hale, as he showed by 
satirizing the luckless journalist in a comedy, The Staple of 
News. Nathaniel Butter, however, apparently bore all with be- 
coming spirit. He was what one may call a peripatetic philos- 
opher; for, like his brother printers of the early times, laboring 
in secret he constantly changed his residence. This was no idle 
precaution, since king and parliament would gladly have laid 
hands on him. There is an interesting modern parallel to his 
activities, by the way, in a weekly newspaper which is being 
secretly issued by the Belgians in defiance of their German op- 
pressors. The spirit of freedom is hard to kill. 

The title of Butter's newspaper was not copied very often by 
his rivals and successors, whose name soon became legion. In- 
stead, the title Mercury proved an almost universal favorite. In 
a short time a marvelous crop of Mercuries grew up: Mercurius 
Aulicus, Mercurius Pragmaticus, and Mercurius Fumigosus, to 
mention only a trio. The last named was started in 1644. 
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Three years later appeared Mercurius Medicus, or a sovereign 
Salve for these sick Times. In the same year also another an- 
nounced itself, with a frankness which puts to the blush our 
modern "yellow journals," as Mercurius Diabolicus; or Hell's 
Intelligencer. Two other sample titles are The Scotch Dove and 
The Parliament Vulture. The curious will find hundreds more 
almost equally diverting, in the fourth volume of Nichols's Lit- 
erary Anecdotes or in the complete list at the British Museum. 

These early newspapers were printed on a single small sheet, 
with poor type, and sold for a penny. Little capital was neces- 
sary to start one — only a few pounds. This accounts for the 
great numbers which were issued. Strange to say, there was 
one illustrated sheet, the Mercurius Civicus, as early as 1643. 
In its first issue it contained the portraits of King Charles I and 
Sir Thomas Fairfax. The engraving was so poorly done, how- 
ever, that scarcely any likeness was discernible. 

No provincial papers were known in England during this pe- 
riod. The richer people in the country districts had news-letters 
written to them. London alone was the home of the newspaper. 
In its curious old streets they were hawked every week, not by 
newsboys but by "Mercury women." These women were em- 
ployed even by that pioneer, Nathaniel Butter. Apparently 
they were generally well past the tender age of maidenhood, for 
a Royalist newspaper, The Man in the Moon, relates in an issue 
of 1649 that one of its "Mercury women" was seized at the Sal- 
utation Tavern, Holborn, by some of Cromwell's men; where- 
upon the "Amazonian virago," Mrs. Strosse, applied beaten pep- 
per to their eyes, disarmed them, "and with their own swords 
forced them to aske her forgiveness, and down upon their mary- 
bones, and pledge a health to the king and confusion to their 
masters; and so honorablie dismissed them." The modern 
reader is, of course, not required to believe this in every detail ! 

In the Cromwellian period home news had begun to be more 
thickly interlarded. At first foreign intelligence alone had 
made up the papers. This was gathered from letters, shipmen, 
and common rumor and was generally months delayed — especi- 
ally if from Italy or Spain. Home news had from the first been 
very dangerous to print, with the exception of worthless items 
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of small gossip, and when introduced had been prefaced by 
phrases like "I hear that," "Tis said that," which might be 
supposed to placate the easily offended gods of court and par- 
liament. 

What led these dignitaries to pursue the printers with such 
acrimony is not far to seek : many of the early newspapers needed 
no instruction from Munchausen in the art of lying. They 
convict one another. For example, in 1648 appeared a news- 
paper with the title, A Wonder! A Mercurie without a Lye in 
his Mouth. Nearly every paper was constantly declaring itself 
the only true and impartial intelligencer, correcting all errors. 
The implication, with reference to the general journalistic 
practice, is sufficiently clear. The difficulty of gathering authen- 
tic news doubtless accounts for some of the display of imagina- 
tion ; but no allowance was made for it. As early as 1630 offi- 
cial attempts were instituted to suppress the newspaper, and the 
political pamphlet as well. The Star Chamber indicted in this 
year Dr. Alexander Leighton for publishing six hundred copies 
of an Appeal to Parliament against Prelacy, in the course of 
which he had called the prelacy of the English Church "satan- 
ical," and its bishops "ravens and magpies." He was tried, 
convicted, sentenced to be pilloried, to be branded on both 
cheeks with a red-hot iron, to have his ears cropped, and finally to 
be imprisoned in the Fleet for life — all of which was carried out. 

In 1637 the Star Chamber issued a decree limiting the num- 
ber of master printers to twenty and threatening punishment to 
all others who should follow the trade. This act sent Nathaniel 
Butter into retirement for several years. Public feeling, however, 
grew so strong against the Star Chamber that in 1641 it was 
abolished. Then began a period of twenty years during which 
the press enjoyed comparative freedom. The result was that a 
swarm of publications poured forth. The House of Commons 
endeavored to stop this by passing in 1643 an Ordinance for 
Printing, stating that all books and other publications must be 
licensed and entered at Stationer's Hall. The ordinance was 
treated, however, as harmless and proved to be such. Four 
years later the House of Lords tried its hand with no better re- 
sult, the appointed licenser, Mabbot, resigning in 1649. 
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The increase in numbers of the publications of the press 
showed itself, as has been pointed out, in newspapers; but it was 
manifested much more strikingly in the pamphlet proper, as dis- 
tinguished from the news-sheets, which were commonly called 
pamphlets also. During this period of twenty years, from 1 640 
to 1660, over thirty thousand pamphlets were written, as is 
shown by their preservation to the present day. The thirty 
thousand were collected by one Thomason and were finally pre- 
sented by George III to the British Museum, where they now 
repose bound in two thousand volumes — doubtless with dust on 
all of them. 

The pamphlet had been written, of course, long before 1640; 
but in numbers so comparatively small that it was not an engine 
of great importance. It seems to have been religious in charac- 
ter at first, and to have originated in Catholic-Protestant contro- 
versy as early as 1 500. Later the political pamphlet arose and 
soon far outstripped the religious in numbers and importance. 
It had been the custom to prefix two or three texts from Holy 
Scripture to the religious pamphlets and to season them plenti- 
fully with Biblical and Latin phrases. This was continued for 
some time in the political pamphlets also; but it fell into disuse 
in the sinewy products of Swift and the plain English of Defoe. 
In fact the language and style of the pamphlet show a contin- 
uous evolution toward simplicity and directness. William Prynne 
opens one of his with a sentence of some three hundred words, 
and follows it with a bewildering array of classical and Scriptural 
allusions, to the moral of which he warmly commends his 
enemies. But Swift and Defoe used short and forcible sen- 
tences and said nothing that the veriest apprentice could fail to 
comprehend. 

In the pamphlet of the Cromwellian period the grossest 
personalities were employed; and no one was more adept at 
billingsgate than the austere Milton himself. In his reply to 
Salmasius's Defensio Regia he calls his opponent (in Latin) the 
equivalent of blockhead, ass, liar, idiot, vagabond, and Burgundian 
slave. The fiery character of such publications made the author- 
ities much more stringent in suppression of them than of news- 
papers. They were therefore printed and hawked very cautiously. 
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William Prynne, who wrote over a hundred and fifty, was several 
times caught and punished. Toward the close of his fearless 
career, what with the loss of both ears, cheeks branded with 
S. L. (for "seditious libeller") and body racked by lash and jail, 
he must have been a somewhat forlorn figure. 

So keen was the persecution of the pamphlet that, with the re- 
sumption of a censorship in 1660, few were printed in England ; 
but mulitudes poured in from Holland, where their authors could 
not be reached. It is easily intelligible that the political pam- 
phlet should have been a thorn in the side of any high personage. 
It was dangerous, for it caught the people. In the time of Charles 
I, pamphlets got the name "paper lanthorns," probably because 
they both enlightened and inflamed the multitudes — in either case 
equally perilous to existing government. They seldom survived 
even one year, dying with the passing of the immediate occasion. 
The only notable exceptions are William Allen's Killing no 
Murder and Defoe's The Shortest Way with the Dissenters, both 
of which were reprinted. Yet, brief as were the lives of most 
pamphlets, they accomplished their purpose — to strike at the 
psychological moment. We have few publications like them now 
for stirring public opinion. The messages of our newspapers, 
editorial and other, are much shorter and are generally written 
in much less telling fashion. The influence of these pamphlets 
from 1604 to 1660, and especially in the Queen Anne period, 
forty years later, was very strong. Myles Davies, in a curious 
old book of 1714 entitled Icon Libellorum; or a Critical History 
of Pamphlets, has some interesting remarks on this point: — 

From pamphlets may be learned the genius of the age, the 
debates of the learned, the follies of the ignorant, the 
bevues of government, and the mistakes of the courtiers. 
Pamphlets furnish beaus with their airs, coquettes with their 
charms. Pamphlets are as modish ornaments to gentle- 
women's toilets as to gentlemen's pockets; they carry re- 
putation of wit and learning to all that make them their 
companions ; the poor find their account in stall-keeping and 
in hawking them ; the rich find in them their shortest way 
to the secrets of church and state. There is scarce any 
class of people but may think themselves interested enough 
to be concerned with what is published in pamphlets, either 
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as to their private instruction, and reputation, or to the 
public advantage and credit; with all which both ancient 
and modern pamphlets are too often over-familiar and 
free Pamphlets become more and more daily amuse- 
ments to the curious, idle, and inquisitive; pastime to gal- 
lants and coquettes; chat to the talkative; catchwords to 
informers; fuel to the envious; poison to the unfortunate; 
balsam to the wounded; employ to the lazy; and fabulous 
materials to romancers and novelists. 

The influence of the pamphlet was therefore many-sided. It 
had a representative audience. Though printed, like the news- 
papers, in London alone — at least until 1700 — it must have 
penetrated into the country districts to a considerable extent. 
Undoubtedly its chief field of usefulness, however, was the great 
city. Here it was read in shop and drawing-room, and es 
pecially in the coffee-houses, the first of which was established 
in 1652. There discussion waxed far into the night, while the 
room grew clouded with the smoke of tobacco. Thither, too, 
later arrivals flocked after the play. 

Not all the townsmen, however, welcomed the new drink, 
coffee, and its social accompaniments. One tipsy poet who 
preferred his grog-shop vented his spleen upon the coffee-house 
by declaring that there they — 

" Give ye for the vine's pure blood 
A loathsome potion not yet understood — 
Syrop of soot, or essence of old shoes, 
Dasht with diurnals or the book of news." 

This was penned in 1663, after the custom had already had an 
existence of several years. Another of the disgruntled relieved 
himself about 1673 in a pamphlet, folio eight pages, entitled 
The Character of a Coffee-House, with the Symptoms of a Town 
Wit. Herein he averred that the coffee-house was "an exchange 
where haberdashers of political small-wares meet, and mutually 
abuse each other, and the publick, with bottomless stories and 
headless notions ; the rendezvous of idle pamphlets and persons 
more idly employed to read them." 

The room stinks of tobacco worse than hell of brimstone, 

and is as full of smoke as their heads that frequent it 

The arch-devil, wherewith this smoke-hole is haunted, is 
26 
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the town wit, one that plays rex wherever he comes, and 
makes as much hurry as Robin Goodfellow of old amongst 
our Granam's milk bowls; he is a kind of squib on a rope; 
a meteor, composed of self-conceit and noise, that, by blazing 
and crackling, engages the wonder of the ignorant, till, on 
a sudden, he vanishes and leaves a stench, if not infection, 
behind him; he is too often the stain of a good family, and 
by his debauched life blots the noble coat of his ancestors: 
a wild, unbacked colt, whose brains are not half coddled, 
indebted for his clothes to his taylor, and for his wit, such 

as it is, to his company 

He most passionately affects pretty a-la-mode words ; and 
is as covetous of a new song or air, as an antiquary of Cato's 
statue with never an arm, and but half a nose ; these keep 
him always employed and fill up the grotesco's of his con- 
versation, whilst with a stately gallantry, once in every half- 
hour, he combs out his wig, careens his breeches, and new 
marshals his garniture, to the tune of — Methinks the poor 
town has been troubled too long. 1 

This tirade was answered in a pamphlet, Coffee-Houses Vindi- 
cated, wherein the author set forth more virtues of coffee-houses 
than space permits me to mention. He gravely declared that 
learned opinion pronounced coffee to be "no other than the fa- 
mous black broth of the Lacedemonians, so much celebrated 
by antiquity." 

In spite of conservative opposition the coffee-houses steadily 
grew in favor until in the time of "glorious John" Dryden they 
became centres of literary and political discussion. A few years 
later, in the period of Queen Anne, they were frequented by an 
even more brilliant coterie of wits. For here gathered Jonathan 
Swift, in his bearing a king among his fellows; the genial 
Addison ; jovial Dick Steele ; Dr. Arbuthnot, a universal favor- 
ite; Congreve, author of that brilliant comedy, The Way of the 
World; Prior, poet and good fellow; and a host of lesser men. 
Here for a penny the cup they drank their coffee and lis- 
tened to the sparkling conversation so characteristic of this 
literary circle. 

It was in connection with the coffee-house that one of the first 
advertisements appeared in an English newspaper. In an issue 

x Harleian Miscellany, Vol. VIII, p. n. 
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of the Mercurius Politicus of 1658 might have been seen the 
following notice: — 

That excellent and by all physitions approved, China 
Drink, called by the Chinese Tcha, by other nations Tay 
alias Tee, is sold at the Sultaness Head, a cophee-house in 
Sweeting's Rents, by the Royal Exchange, London. 

The price of this excellent China drink in 1660 was ten guineas 
a pound. 

Other advertisements had appeared even earlier than this one. 
Andrews, in his History of British Journalism, finds the first in 
1648. By 1660, at least, they had become very common. They 
were usually printed in the middle of the single sheet which 
then composed the newspaper. Sometimes the editer added a 
word to show that he knew the advertiser and could vouch for 
his wares or his ability. Such is the following: "Mr. David 
Rose, chirurgeon, lives at the first brick house on the right in 
Gunyard, Houndsditch, near Aldgate, London. I have known 
him these twenty years." Such an endorsement may be com- 
pared with the modern practice of guaranteeing advertisements — 
which has benefited both the publications and the public. 

The king himself advertised in 1669 the loss of a "smooth, 
black dog, less than a greyhound," information concerning which 
might be returned to "his Majesty's back stairs." The price 
of these early advertisements was about a shilling for eight lines. 
Later a certain Mr. Morphew, who should have been made a 
professor of logic, increased the amount: "Seeing promotion of 
trade isa matter that ought to be encouraged, theprice of advertise- 
ments is advanced to twopence per line." Advertisements of 
books became common before 1700. For these only sixpence 
was usually charged. 

So far I have spoken chiefly of newspapers themselves and little 
of their writers. One of the greatest of the early journalists was 
Marchmont Nedham, born in 1620. He edited a Mercury con- 
tinuously from 1643 to 1660 — a paper which, says Masson, was 
full of "ineffable ribaldry." He was a very ready and witty 
scribbler, remarkable for his inability to adhere to one party in 
politics. A clever satirical poem in his Mercurius Pragmaticus, 
on The History of the Rebellion, is perhaps his best work. Its 
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most humorous touches are those on Scotchmen and Scotch 
Presbyterianism : — 

Let me be Turk, or any Thing 

But a Scotch Calvinist : 
First he damn'd Bishops ; next, his King : 

Now he cashiers his Christ. 

Gude Faith, Sir, they the Pulpit bang, 

But let their Gospel down ; 
For, the Old Saviour needs must gang, 

Now a New One's come to Town. 

Then rail no more at Anti-Christ, 

But learn ye to be civil : 
And since ye have King Cromwell kiss'd, 

Shake hands, too, with the Devil. 

Another famous journalist, Sir Roger L'Estrange, is closely 
connected with the revival of the persecution of the press in 
1660. His previous career had been none too savory ; it is evident 
that he was at least something of a time-server. By a pamphlet 
written on The Regulation of The Press he obtained in 1660 the 
position of court printer and censor. He conducted the only 
newspaper published "with privilege," The Intelligencer, and 
did his best to prevent any unauthorized papers from being 
issued. He finally caught an illegal printer, John Twyn, at 
Cloth Fair. The notorious chief justice, Hyde, made short 
work of the trial ; and Twyn was sentenced to be hanged, to be 
cut down while still alive, then to be horribly mangled and 
tortured, and finally to be quartered. 

A few years later, in 1680, two more notorieties, Scroggs and 
Jeffreys, occupied the judges' bench ; and under them persecution 
became so outrageous that all the better printers gave up the 
trade. The papers which continued printed accounts of marvels, 
such as the appearance of mermaids, witches, and old women with 
horns on the backs of their heads. For six years this per- 
secution was kept up without a shred of law to support it ; for 
the licensing act had expired in 1679 and was not renewed until 
1685. Ten years later came the liberty of the press. The last 
act had expired, and King William had no desire to renew it. 
The debates in Parliament were still forbidden matter, but news- 
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papers were permitted to print virtually everything else. The 
better class of papers at once resumed publication and from this 
period flourished with little opposition. 

About this time newspapers outside of London began to be 
published. In 1695 appeared the Lincoln, Rutland, and Stam- 
ford Mercury. Eleven years later the Norwich Postman was 
started, at a price of "a penny, but a half-penny not refused"! 
Between 1709 and 1720 newspapers had been established in 
Worcester, York, Exeter, Leeds, and Liverpool. In Ireland, 
meanwhile, the Dublin Newsletter had been established as far 
back as 1685. 

The dawn of the Tatler had now begun to be faintly outlined. 
In 1680 a journal had been started under the title, Mercurius 
Librarius; or a Faithful Account of all Books and Pamphlets. 
In 1690 appeared John Dunton's Athenian Gazette, printed at 
Grace Church Street, London. The name was soon changed to 
Athenian Mercury. His paper aimed at entertainment as well 
as news. It consisted partly of questions and replies, on every 
conceivable subject. There were questions of amorous casuistry, 
of obscure points in religion and natural history. In the first 
issue, for example, this question was propounded : "Whether the 
Torments of the damn'd are visible to the Saints in heaven, 
and vice versa." This was followed in No. 16 by the query: 
"What became of the Waters after Noah's Flood?" 

Dunton's venture met with great success — as well it might, 
for its question-and-reply column could be paralleled by equally 
silly columns of the sort in many modern newspapers and periodi- 
cals of large circulation. Published at first as a weekly, it was 
soon issued twice a week. It rapidly grew into a genuine liter- 
ary journal. Tate and Defoe contributed verses to it Lord 
Halifax read it regularly. For its pages, too, young Jonathan 
Swift, having wrestled long with the Pindaric Muse, sent the ode 
which Dryden condemned with the words : "Cousin Swift, you 
will never be a poet." 

Twelve years after the appearance of Dunton's journal, opened 
the Queen Anne period. It was in this period that the periodi- 
cal and the pamphlet had gratest vogue and exerted greatest in- 
fluence. This was due in a measure to the intense spirit of poli- 
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tics and to the fact that the life of the time was largely a town 
life centred in London. Everything new which was of interest 
soon permeated the entire metropolis. Urbanity in manners, 
furious partisanship in politics — this was the strange paradox 
which characterized the period. Almost the first words which 
the children in the cradles learned were Whig and Tory. "They 
are taught," said Addison, "in their infancy to hate one half of 
the nation ; and contract all the virulence and passion of a party, 
before they come to the use of their reason." Every newspaper 
was partisan. Even the poets ware dragged into the contest and 
held office on one side or the other. 

As to the character of the reading public, only one thing can 
be said : general ignorance prevailed. The information of the 
upper and middle classes was astonishingly small. Knowledge 
was not considered necessary, and there was therefore no shame 
in ignorance. Nathan Drake, in his Essays Illustrative of the 
Tatler, says that "to the character of the gentleman neither ed- 
ucation nor letters were thought necessary ; and any display of 
learning, however superficial, was, among the fashionable circles, 
deemed rudeness and pedantry." Among the ladies matters were 
even worse; for "to read with fluency and spell with correctness 
were deemed rare and important accomplishments." But the 
reading public, if uncultivated, was at any rate receptive and 
eager. All men read their newspapers. A contemporary, the 
British Mercury, says that men went crazy for news, "the mean- 
est of shopkeepers and handicrafts spending whole days in coffee- 
houses to hear news and talk politicks, whilst their wives and 
children wanted bread at home." 

The year 1 702 had been notable for three innovations : the 
establishment of a copyright law for authors, the levy of a tax on 
advertisements, and the publication of the first daily newspaper, 
The Daily Courant. It was at about this time also that the 
newsletter became common, the first having been started in 1695 
and followed the next year by an improved one, done upon 
good writing-paper, in type imitating script, with blank space 
left, as the publisher stated, "that any gentlemen may write his 
own private business." 

The moral of the success of these newspapers and especially of 
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the literary journals had not been lost on Defoe, whose prolific 
brain now conceived the thought of a new periodical more am- 
bitious than any predecessor. While he was cooling his heels 
in Newgate Prison, as the result of publishing a libellous pam- 
phlet, the famous Shortest Way with the Dissenters, he began 
the issue of his Review. Its contents were political, social, and 
literary in nature ; and several columns were also set aside for 
gossip and scandal. Having thus baited his paper for all classes, 
he was not without reward ; for it was instantly successful. Soon 
it had to be changed from a weekly to a tri-weekly ; and instead 
of a single sheet it contained four pages, finely printed. The 
price was a penny. The Review was read not only in London 
but in several of the smaller towns; for a citizen of Norwich 
wrote Defoe in 1704 commending certain sentiments in its 
columns. 

To Defoe we owe also the origin of the editorial. He was 
accustomed to write a "Letter Introductory" upon some subject 
of general interest, which he placed on the first page of each 
issue. Later the writer of such articles of an editorial nature 
was known as the "author" of the paper. Newspapers previous 
to Defoe's had been ostensibly conducted by the printer, the 
editor often finding it more healthful to remain concealed. If 
there were any prefatory remarks to the public, they were al- 
ways preceded by the words, "the printer to the reader." This 
custom continued, indeed, in most cases throughout the Queen 
Anne period. Swift and his fellow-pamphleteers seldom pub- 
lished otherwise than anonymously. In spite of the nominal 
freedom of the press it was still dangerous to sign one's name to 
a partisan pamphlet. Even when one was published anony- 
mously the government often came near to discovering and 
punishing the author; and failing to find the author they often 
punished the printer. 

When in 1 709 Steele started the Tatler he edited it under the 
name of "Isaac Bickerstaff " ; and it was his friend Addison who 
first discovered the real author. Steele's choice of this pseudonym 
was due to the fact that the whole town was then ringing with 
the name of Bickerstaff as the result of Swift's skilfully elaborated 
hoax at the expense of Dr. Partridge, an astrologer. The Doctor 
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being in the habit of publishing a yearly almanac containing 
among other rubbish several learned predictions of events destined 
to happen, Swift conceived the idea of issuing a rival almanac 
under the name of Bickerstaff, in which he made the startling 
prediction that Mr. Partridge would infallibly die on a certain 
day in March. Accordingly, upon the day following this date, 
Swift issued a small pamphlet announcing with great detail the 
unfortunate demise of the Doctor upon the previous night. The 
indignant Partridge at once wrote a statement to the effect that 
he was, on the contrary, very much alive ; whereupon Swift in 
a second pamphlet assured the public that the Doctor was, 
despite his own assertions, unquestionably dead. For, only a day 
or two before, he, Swift, had heard several gentlemen declare, 
upon reading the Doctor's almanac, that they were sure no man 
alive ever writ such damned nonsense as that. Wherefore Dr. 
Partridge must either disown his almanac or admit himself to be 
"no man alive." The town wits swore the joke was a good one ; 
and the name of the sardonic Bickerstaff became instantly famous. 

The Tatler, therefore, began under happy auspices. The read- 
ing public at once caught up the name and the paper. The circu- 
lation steadily increased and the success of the new venture was 
soon assured. And it was indeed a new venture. Though at 
first clearly political, it soon became chiefly literary and social. 
It had none of the crude qualities of its predecessors. Every- 
thing was in good taste. If there were any trivialities and 
whispers of society scandal, they were such as could not offend. 
It was a periodical adapted to the drawing-room as well as to 
the coffee-house. And it was full of instruction as well as enter- 
tainment. It showed throughout sound common-sense. And it 
did not overshoot the heads of its readers. In modern journalistic 
phraseology, it was not "high-brow." One could trust Dick 
Steele for that. He had seen the world and was a man of the 
world. He knew men and women — their higher moments and 
their lower, their habits, their ambitions, their little foibles and 
weaknesses. And on these various strings he played, never 
without success. 

When Addison joined him, as he did after the eightieth number, 
the journal had even greater success. When, in 1 710, it was 
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merged in the Spectator, its circulation, then about 5,000, quickly 
doubled and trebled. In 1712 Dr. Fleetwood, in a letter to 
the Bishop of Salisbury, estimated its daily sales at 14,000. 
Certainly it found a public never before obtained. It caught 
the people outside of London, in great numbers. Even in 
Scotland it was read regularly; and from across the water, in 
France, came praises of its prodigious variety of style and subject. 
This variety, indeed, was one secret of its hold : it never wearied 
its readers. Upon opening its pages, with their neat print and 
fine paper, they always found something new. Those inexhaustible 
writers, Steele and Addison, were always masters of the situation. 
They were peculiarly fitted to their task. No other men of the 
time could have accomplished it — not even Swift or Defoe. 
Yet both were exceedingly clever writers of occasional essays, 
and Swift contributed several to the Spectator. But a peculiar 
temperament was needed, in order to evolve these little enter- 
taining papers day after day and keep them all at a high level 
of excellence ; and this temperament was possessed by both 
Steele and Addison. 

The two men had much in common : both were flexible, re- 
sourceful, ingenious ; both possessed geniality and unfailing good 
sense ; both were sympathetic, yet pleasantly satirical and humor- 
ous. They knew what was good breeding, proper conduct; they 
had a feeling, by no means shallow, of what is fine in literature 
and life. Stamped to some degree with the individuality and 
idiosyncrasy of the age, they nevertheless rose above it and be- 
came its instructors and leaders. Addison, it is true, was in 
some respects superior to Steele ; his touch was more delicate, 
more sure ; his discrimination was finer, his humor less broad. 
His literary sense was higher, and his style more finished and 
refined. Where Addison was genial, Steele leaned toward the 
jovial. He seldom succeeded in striking the keys with quite 
so delicate and perfect a touch. Yet he had a pleasing vein of 
sentiment which Addison lacked, and his pathos was more 
touching. 

Steele laid much emphasis upon the importance of good 
breeding. His remarks on this point are significant of the social 
spirit of the time : — 
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We see a world of pains taken and the best years of life 
spent in collecting a set of thoughts in a college for the 
conduct of life; and, after all, the man so qualified shall 
hesitate in his speech to a good suit of clothes, and want 
common sense before an agreeable woman. Hence it is 
that wisdom, valour, justice, and learning cannot keep a 
man in countenance that is possessed of these excellencies, 
if he wants that inferior art of life and behaviour called Good- 
breeding. A man endowed with great perfections, without 
this, is like one who has his pockets full of gold, but always 
wants change for his ordinary occasions. 

The influence of the Tatler and the Spectator upon their age, 
though necessarily gradual, was in the end very considerable. 
When Steele and Addison began their task they found much 
of what Matthew Arnold was fond of calling "hideousness and 
rawness." The veneer of good manners was very superficial. 
The men of the time found their chief pleasure in bull-baiting 
and prize-fights, and these were attended with equal delight by 
the women. There is evidence, indeed, that the lower classes of 
women could themselves engage in prize-fights on occasion. In 
a newspaper of this period appeared the following advertisements, 
which speak for themselves : — 

Challenge: — I, Elizabeth Wilkinson, of Clerkenwell, 
having had some words with Hannah Ryfield, and requiring 
satisfaction, do write her to meet me upon the stage, and 
box me for three guineas ; each woman holding half-a-crown 
in each hand, and the first woman that drops the money to 
lose the battle. 

Answer: — I, Hannah Ryfield, of Newgate Market, hearing 
of the resolutions of Elizabeth Wilkinson, will not fail, God 
willing, to give her more blows than words, desiring home 
blows, and from her no favour; she may expect a good 
thumping. 

While the Tatler and the Spectator were doing their work of 
reform, they were not without imitators. Before the Spectator 
had been established, there had appeared a Female Tatler, "by 
Mrs. Crackenthorpe, a lady who knows everything!" It bore 
no resemblance to the real Tatler in spirit or genius, and was 
full of gross personalities. Other imitators were the Re-Tatler, 
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Condoler, Tit for Tat, Tory Tatler, Tell Tale, Whisperer, and 
Growler. The Lay Monastery, edited by Sir Richard Blackmore, 
which was started in 1 71 3, was the only worthy imitator. Making 
a jest of the ridiculous titles of the others, Addison said : "I was 
threatened to be answered weekly tit-for-tat ; I was undermined 
by the Whisperer; haunted by Tom Brown's Ghost; scolded at 
by a Female Tatler. — I have been annotated, re-tattled, ex- 
amined, and condoled." 

The newspaper tax of 1 7 1 2 killed off most of these offenders. 
Swift writes in his Journal to Stella: "They are here intending 
to tax all little penny papers a half-penny every half-sheet, which 
will utterly ruin Grub Street, and I am endeavoring to prevent 
it." The Spectator survived the tax by doubling its price, but 
Grub Street perished. Thus for a short time Addison and Steele 
were left free to pursue their work unannoyed. 

And an important work it was. They had entered upon their 
task, probably, without being conscious of it. But their ideals 
were steady, and their personalities, penetrating day by day the 
great masses of people, gradually raised them to a level whence 
they obtained an appreciation and a desire for what is really 
good and permanent. Slowly a taste for literature and refine- 
ment manifested itself. There was more real courtesy. Dress 
and fashion were modified by the pleasant satire of the Spectator. 
Morals became more healthful. And all this was won by the 
disguise of triviality in which both Steele and Addison wrote 
their papers ; by constant avoidance of anything openly didactic. 
The winning personalities of the two men had conquered the 
people. Where they found "hideousness and rawness" they left 
the beginnings of "sweetness and light." 
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